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gigantic achievements in the past, put his finger on the cause
of the intellectual stagnation and aridity, which he noted, at
least in the Punjab. " Hindus," he wrote, " believe that there
is no country like theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like
theirs. Their haughtiness is such that if you tell them of
any science or scholar in Korasan or Persia, they will think
that you are both an ignoramus and a liar. " With this atti-
tude, it is scarcely surprising that progress could no longer
be maintained, and perhaps had already come to a standstill *
before the political and social upheaval of the Muslim con- '
quest brought to an end the great period of classical Indian
culture. As a result, Asia henceforth looked elsewhere for her
inspiration.
Then the curtain lifted again and, for a brief moment,
it seemed that the turn of Europe had come to share the best
of Indian literature. When the hidden and unsuspected
mystery of Sanskrit literature was first revealed to the West
in the eighteenth century, the early English Sanskritists, like
William Jones, Charles Wilkins and H. T. Colebrooke, grew
ecstatic in their praise. A Dutch Jesuit translated the
lyrics of Bhartrihari. A Frenchman put into Latin Dara
Shikoh's Persian rendering of the Upanishads. A servant of
the East India Company, taken prisoner in France during
the Napoleonic wars, taught Sanskrit to some of his fellow
prisoners, including the German Schlegel. Schopenhauer was
on fire with the thought that a new Renaissance had dawned,
or was about to dawn in Europe, on account of the fertiliz-
ing agency of Indian thought. But the sun did not rise. The
emphasis and enthusiasm were all too soon relegated to the
somewhat dusty field of philology, a new science opened up
by the discovery of Panini's grammar, and of the root rela-
tion between Sanskrit and the European languages. But in
the New WTorld, Emerson, who had originally imbibed his
enthusiasm from his friend Carlyle, continued to send forth
in stirring words the high spiritual message of the Atman,
which he had first heard from India and then made his own.
Today, distance has ceased to have meaning, and with
or without their wish, countries are being brought ever closer-
together. Many thousands of foreign soldiers have been
stationed in India during the recent war and are now return-